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Notes of the Month 


The African Press Looks at the Devlin Report 

AsIbE from the proposed French atomic tests in the Sahara, no 
issue has recently stirred the African press more than the Report of 
the Nyasaland Commission of Enquiry (Cmnd. 814, 23 July 1959). 
Papers wholly owned and edited by Africans were unanimous in 
welcoming the ‘honesty’ of the Devlin Report and in criticizing the 
Government’s reactions to it. Although no less concerned, Euro- 
pean-owned newspapers adopted a more restrained tone, and were 
more divided in their reactions to the Report. 

The Ghana Times, which generally reflects the policies of the 
Ghana Government, said in an editorial (24 July 1959): “There 
were not a few who thought that the British Government would 
have approached the question of Nyasaland in a sober, reasonable, 
and statesmanlike manner. The world, unfortunately, has been dis- 
appointed,’ Other Ghanaian newspapers adopted much the same 
attitude, as did the Nigerian papers. The West African Pilot, one 
of the newspapers belonging to Dr Nnamde Azikiwe, Premier of 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria, wrote (25 July): ‘Nothing can be 
more refreshing than the report of the Devlin Commission which 
has, to say the least, found out the Government for its lies and 
mass deceit in order to justify the denial of freedom to . . . Nyasa- 
land Africans . . . the mess was brought about by only one thing: 
the fear of the white minority that political consciousness among 
Africans will deprive them of their privileges in Nyasaland. . .’ 
The Daily Service, which supports the policy of Chief O. Awo- 
lowo’s Action Group Government party in Western Nigeria, said 
in an editorial headed ‘Making the Task Difficult’ (30 July): ‘We 
should have thought that the Government would utilize the ob- 
servations of four unbiased men of high integrity in paving the way 
for permanent peace in Nyasaland. But rather than do this, it urged 
the House of Commons to endorse two findings of the Com- 
mission’s report favourable to its view of the events in the territory. 
That is not cricket.’ 

East African press comment was mainly sober and sombre, as 
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reflected in an editorial in the Nairobi East African Standard (24 
July): ‘... Plot or no plot, the Devlin Commission found there was 
plenty of evidence to justify the Government’s action in adopting 
Emergency powers, even if there were serious faults in the use of 


those powers.’ Nevertheless, the paper added, ‘the evidence shows 


that both the Hola affair and the Nyasaland “plot” were not 
handled with the openness, tact, and mature consideration which 
the occasion demanded.’ 

Newspaper comment was, of course, extensive in Central Africa 
and South Africa. Central African opinion is reflected in this 
typical editorial from the Bulawayo Chronicle (24 July), which, 
after describing the Commission’s Report as ‘hair-splitting and 
unjust’, added: ‘It draws too fine a distinction between violence 
and massacre, which are virtually synonymous in the particular con- 
text in which they were being planned. . .’ 

The Afrikaner Nationalist press in South Africa followed the 
line of Die Volksblad (24 July). Having pointed out that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were not experts in native affairs, the paper 
added: ‘In South Africa there will be much sympathy for the 
l’ederation. .. Mistrust in Britain of the Federation’s treatment of 
its non-whites can now only increase.’ 

The English-speaking papers reflected differing views. Describ- 
ing it as ‘A Just Report’, the Rand Daily Mail (24 July) said: 
‘Sooner or later the White settlers and the Black nationalists in 
these territories will have to come to terms with each other, and if 
one thing emerges from the Devlin report it is that violence will 
not make those terms more favourable to either side.’ The Natal 
Daily News (24 July) described the Report as an object-lesson in 
unbiased findings. The Natal Mercury (24 July), after asking what 
obloquy would have fallen on the authorities if tragedy had reduced 
Nyasaland to bloodshed and chaos, felt it could not defend the 
detention without trial of ‘large numbers of Africans’. 

A typical African attitude in South Africa is reflected in the 
Golden City Post (2 August) which, while condemning violence 
and commending the Commission’s impartiality, commented: “This 
isn’t the time for stubbornness or for attempts at ‘“‘face-saving”’. 
This is the time to try and win the people’s confidence by doing 
the right and decent thing.’ 


International Implications of the Radcliffe Committee’s Report 
CHAPTER VIII of the Radcliffe Committee’s recent Report on 
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the working of the monetary system in Britain is devoted to Inter- 
national Aspects of the Monetary System. It starts by recognizing 
the value of British co-operation in international bodies, such as 
the International Monetary Fund and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation. The action taken by the United 
Kingdom to resolve her own difficulties ‘not only must be reconcil- 
able with the rules of these institutions, but should foster the spirit 
of mutual aid that underlies them all’ (par. 605). 

Among these it is especially in regard to the International 
Monetary Fund that the Report has suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to make. Having decided against a rise in the price of gold as 
a means of securing a general improvement in reserves, the Report 
proceeds (par. 675): ‘it seems to us preferable to make use of the 
machinery created at the end of the war for dealing with problems 
of international liquidity.’ It refers to the recent increase in the 
Fund’s resources, and calls attention to the support given by it to 
the United Kingdom at the time of the Suez crisis. It continues 
(par. 678): ‘the real resources of the Fund would be greatly aug- 
mented if the currencies at its disposal were all convertible in 
terms of its Articles of Agreement’, and a footnote says that a 
currency is convertible ‘only if it is free from restrictions on cur- 
rent transactions’. This is not verbally accurate. ‘The phrase used 
in Article xiv(2) (which is referred to in the section of Article xix(d) 
defining ‘convertible’) is ‘restrictions on payments and transfers 
for current international transactions’. A member can impose 
restrictions on current transactions themselves without defaulting 
on the convertibility condition, so long as it puts no restrictions on 
payments or transfers. When the Report returns to the question of 
currencies becoming convertible, it takes the view (par. 690) that 
a condition is the avoidance of ‘discriminatory measures’. ‘Much 
as we should like to see the I.M.F. strengthened, we could not 
recommend that the United Kingdom should forswear the use of 
discrimination in all circumstances.’ The preceding paragraphs 
show that the Committee had in mind such discrimination as is 
involved in a restriction of dollar imports. But this is a misconcep- 
tion. The discrimination forbidden by Article viii(3) is discrimina- 
tion in the manner and terms of payment between one class of 
transaction and another. It is a particular case of the restrictions 
referred to in Article viii(2) and is presumably given specific men- 
tion in order to make clear that ‘multiple currency practices’ are 
not permitted. 
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Whether the British Exchange Control stands in the way of 
sterling being held convertible for the purposes of the Fund since 
the free transferability of foreign-held sterling was adopted last 
December is not altogether clear. It would seem that payments for 
current transactions are free so long as the transactions themselves 
are permitted, except in the special case of travellers’ expenses. 

The Radcliffe Committee has not ‘considered the exchange con- 
trol regulations in detail nor the successive steps by which the 
control has been relaxed’ (par. 644), but the Report recommends 
(par. 728) that ‘with all its limitations some control over capital 
movements should be retained’. Control over capital movements 
‘requires the exercise of exchange control, however loose, over 
current transfers as well, since otherwise, as the Bank of England 
emphasized, it is not possible to identify capital movements and 
check them’ (par. 727). So the continuance of exchange control is 
recommended, though half-heartedly. 

Complementary to exchange control over transfers of money 
abroad other than for current payments is the control of capital 
issues. Where a capital issue is permitted, the consequential trans- 
fers of money are permitted. The Report views with approval a 
certain volume of external investment, and accepts the Treasury’s 
estimate of a ‘desirable’ balance-of-payments surplus at £450 mil- 
lion a year, to allow a little over £200 million for private overseas 
investments. 

The Committee evidently thought that the available resources of 
the country would not provide a sufficient margin for the amount 
of external investment aimed at. For besides favouring borrowing 
by Commonwealth countries from other sources, it also recom- 
mends borrowing abroad by Great Britain to provide resources for 
lending to them. The Report recalls (par. 665) that the Macmillan 
Committee recommended ‘closer co-operation between central 
banks to maintain the stability of international prices’, but the 
Committee has not been encouraged by this reminiscence to pur- 
sue that idea on its own account. It refers with approval, as a long- 
term objective, to Mr Day’s proposal ‘for a transformation of the 
I.M.F., along the lines originally proposed by the United King- 
dom, into an international central bank, with its own unit of ac- 
count, free to accept deposit liabilities or extend overdraft facilities 
to the central banks of member countries’ (par. 678). The reference 
here is to Keynes’s scheme, in which a stabilization of the inter- 
national price level did find a place. 











Laos and the Communists 


LAOS occupies a position of considerable strategic importance for 
the rest of South-East Asia. She forms salients into both Chinese 
and North Vietnamese territory and between Siam and South 
Vietnam. Her sparsely populated territory borders on two Com- 
munist States, China and North Vietnam, two neutralist States, 
Burma and Cambodia, and two anti-Communist States, Siam and 
South Vietnam. The country mainly comprises the middle valley 
of the Mekong and its eastern watershed. The north is mountain- 
ous and wooded, while in the south the limestone hillsides are less 
thickly forested. In the whole of Laos there is no railway, roads are 
few and bad, and the Mekong, though navigable, is beset with 
rapids which make frequent trans-shipments necessary. As Laos 
has no seaport, her most important lines of communication are the 
routes from Vientiane to Bangkok, Saigon, and Hué. 

Of the people of Laos, numbering over 2 million (no official 
census has ever been made), more than two-thirds belong to the 
Lao branch of the Tai race, which is thought to have originated in 
Yunnan. They are closely akin to the Tai of north-eastern Siam. 
Most of the mountain peoples are also of 'Tai stock, but some are 
far more primitive and are related most closely to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Indonesia. The Lao are Buddhists by religion, fol- 
lowing the Hinayana (Theravada) forms, unlike the Chinese and 
the Vietnamese, whose Buddhism is of the Mahayana group. This 
means that for religious affinities the Laotians look westwards, to 
the Siamese, the Cambodians, and the Burmese, who practise the 
same religious form. The people of the country other than the Lao 
are animists. The Laotians depend almost entirely for their living 
on the land; of this there is no shortage. Nevertheless, the agri- 
cultural produce of the country is usually insufficient for export; 
and, except for some tin mines, its mineral wealth is largely un- 
developed. 

The present unity and independence of Laos is largely the result 
of French control. By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Luang Prabang, Vientiane, Xieng Khouang, and Champassac in 
the south formed four separate little states in what had previously 
been the single kingdom of Laos; the early nineteenth century saw 
Vientiane fall under Siamese control, while Xieng Khouang, east- 
ern feudatory of Luang Prabang, went to the Annamites of Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile both Luang Prabang and Champassac were 
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forced to pay allegiance to Siam. Hence it seems likely that but for 
French intervention in the nineteenth century which restored her 
identity Laos would by now have been swallowed up by Siam and 
Vietnam. With this in mind, it is to be expected that traditional 
fear and distrust may play a part in the Laotian attitude to both 
these countries. 

Communist entrenchment in the two northern provinces of 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua dates from the invasion by a Pathet 
Lao—Vietminh force in December 1952.! These invaders entered 
the country from the Dien Bien Phu area and took over the north- 
east provinces, the Pathet Lao headquarters being established at 
Sam Neua. Here they remained, though they had to abandon their 
deeper penetration into Laos. Fighting came to an end in the sum- 
mer of 1954 following the signature of the Geneva Agreements on 
21 July. These agreements provided for the return of the two pro- 
vinces to the authority of the Royal Government and the integra- 
tion of Pathet Lao members into the national community, and pro- 
hibited the introduction of fresh troops and arms, except as re- 
placements. The French were allowed to leave a nucleus of 1,500 
officers and non-commissioned officers to train the Royal Laotian 
Army, and two military establishments with personnel not exceed- 
ing 3,500 officers and men. In its final declaration at the Geneva 
Conference, the Royal Laotian Government affirmed that it would 
not participate in military alliances, nor would it request foreign 
military aid except as already defined. 

The Geneva Agreements provided for the setting up of an In- 
ternational Commission of Supervision and Control in each of the 
three countries of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam to see that the 
terms of the agreements were implemented. Each Commission 
comprised a Canadian, a Polish, and an Indian representative, and 
the Indian was to be chairman. Fighting continued in Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua despite the agreements, and in October 1955 talks 
in Rangoon between the then Prime Minister, Katay Sasorith, and 
Souphanouvong, the leader of the Pathet Lao, broke down. The 
Laos Government, obliged under the Constitution to hold an elec- 
tion in 1955, did so in December in the territory which was under 
its control. Negotiations between the Pathet Lao and the Govern- 
ment did not reopen until August 1956. In the course of the ensuing 
months Souvanna Phouma and Souphanouvong concluded a num- 


in The World Today, October 1957, 


1 See ‘The Independent State of Laos’ 


Pp. 436. 
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ber of agreements; these covered the integration of the troops of 
the Pathet Lao and its reconstitution as a political party, the holding 
of supplementary general elections, the division of administration 
in Phong Saly and Sam Neua, the formation of a coalition Govern- 
ment, and the neutralist foreign policy it was to pursue. Owing to 
general dislike of compromise with the Pathet Lao, however, 
negotiations were suspended, and on 29 May 1957 Souvanna 
Phouma’s Government was defeated in the National Assembly on 
a motion to resume the talks. Finally, on g August 1957, Souvanna 
Phouma succeeded in forming another Government which won a 
vote of confidence, and in September negotiations were resumed. 

Thus, after more than three years of uneasy truce, on 12 Nov- 
ember 1957 final political and military agreements were signed by 
the leader of the Pathet Lao and the Prime Minister; on 18 Novem- 
ber Souphanouvong formally returned the provinces of Sam Neua 
and Phong Saly (hitherto largely occupied and administered by 
the Pathet Lao) to the authority of the King, and on 19 November 
the National Assembly approved unanimously a Government of 
National Union under Souvanna Phouma, which included Sou- 
phanouvong and Phoumy Vong Vichit, of the Pathet Lao, as 
Ministers of Planning and of Religion and Fine Arts respectively. 
This Government was to pursue a foreign policy of strict neutral- 
ism, exchanging diplomatic missions with the Soviet Union, 
China, and North Vietnam and accepting economic aid from any 
country which might offer it. The military agreements provided 
for the integration of 1,500 troops of the Pathet Lao into the Royal 
Laotian Army and for the demobilization of the rest, while the 
political agreement reaffirmed a coalition which included two 
Pathet Lao leaders in a Cabinet of sixteen. On the same day 
(19 November) the Pathet Lao appeared under a new name, the 
Neo Lao Hak Xat, now legally constituted as a political party. At 
this point a new phase in Laotian politics began, with the Pathet 
Lao no longer bottled up in Phong Saly and Sam Neua but in the 
Government and in a position to disperse throughout the country 
and to intensify their political activity. 

A condition of the settlement with the Pathet Lao was that sup- 
plementary general elections should be held so that their party, as 
well as the two provinces, would be represented in the National 
Assembly. In these elections, held on 4 May 1958, the Neo Lao 
Hak Xat obtained g out of 21 seats while the Communist-backed 
‘Peace and Neutrality Committee’ won 4. Hence out of a House of 
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59 members, thirteen had Communist loyalties. ‘The two Govern- 
ment parties, the Nationalists and the Independents, might have 
been more successful had they shown more unity in the elections; 
several candidates from each party competed in most of the pro- 
vinces, thereby splitting the vote to Communist advantage. The 
high proportion of Communist successes in an election which, 
though supplementary, covered the whole country caused con- 
siderable alarm. The lesson struck home with such effect that on 
13 June the two parties announced that they would unite to form 
the Laotian People’s Rally under Souvanna Phouma, Katay 
Sasorith, and Phoui Sananikone. This was the first measure taken 
to confront the Neo Lao Hak Xat with united opposition, and it 
was soon followed by another right-wing move, though from a 
rather different quarter. This was the formation of a body called 
the Committee for the Defence of National Interests, largely com- 
posed of young civil servants and army officers, men who had not 
held office, who saw in an efficient and honest administration the 
only hope for reducing the appeal of Communism. 

On 22 July Souvanna Phouma resigned in order to form a new 
Government without the Neo Lao Hak Xat. When he attempted to 
do so, the Committee for the Defence of National Interests de- 
manded eight seats in a Cabinet of fourteen. They refused to accept 
posts in a Government which contained some former Ministers 
whom they suspected of corruption, and by their unwillingness to 
compromise with Souvanna Phouma, who was unable to form a 
Cabinet without their support, obliged the King to call on Phoui 
Sananikone to take office as Prime Minister. After three weeks of 
political hiatus, on 18 August the National Assembly approved by 
2g votes to 21 a Government which contained only two former 
Ministers, Phoui himself and Katay Sasorith. Phoui’s Govern- 
ment pledged itself to the elimination of graft and corruption, and 
by its first important measure showed itself determined to attempt 
that task. This measure, the devaluation of the kip from 35 to 80 
to the dollar, passed despite concentrated Communist opposition, 
resulted in the disappearance of such black-market practices as 
thrive on an unrealistic exchange rate. As 1958 drew to a close, the 
Laotian Government emphasized again where its international 
affiliations lay by approving, on 26 December 1958, the establish- 
ment of a Chinese Nationalist Consulate. 

On 14 January 1959, with the country in a state of unrest, Phoui 
asked for and received from the National Assembly the power to 
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reorganize his Cabinet (into which he introduced three army 
officers) and to rule for a year without reference to the legislature. 
The Premier claimed that this was necessary in order to carry out 
economic and social reforms, as obstructionism and party politics 
had made the National Assembly almost unable to operate. Be- 
sides giving Phoui wellnigh dictatorial powers, this move also 
postponed for six months the elections scheduled for December 
1959. As it was feared that the Neo Lao Hak Xat would be even 
more successful in these than they were in the supplementary 
elections of May 1958, it gave the Phoui Government time to 
counteract Communist propaganda by stabilizing the economy 
and improving the administration. 

Phoui’s next step was to announce on 11 February that as the 
Geneva Agreements had been fully implemented so far as Laos 
was concerned, he no longer considered the Government bound 
by them. The Commission in Laos had in any case adjourned sine 
die in July 1958. He declared that the Kingdom of Laos, ‘today a 
member of the United Nations,’ recognizes solely arbitration 
originating from that high international body’.? As to the Pathet 
Lao, Phoui brought matters to a head by ordering two units which 
had hitherto refused to be integrated, and which had therefore 
been surrounded by Royal troops, to surrender. One did so; the 
other escaped towards Xieng Khouang province. Perhaps no less 
provocative from the point of view of the Communists was the 
announcement, in July 1959, that since U.S. weapons were being 
used by the Laotian Army, the Royal Laotian Government, in 
agreement with the French, had decided ‘to request the U.S. 
military experts to tender their help’.$ 

None of these developments can have come as a surprise to the 
Communists, for Phoui, though he had held office previously under 
coalition Governments, had always been a right-wing member. 
Moreover, his policy speech on presenting his Cabinet to the 
National Assembly had made his position clear. 

Our objective [he said] is to preserve our newly-won independence 
and unification. We must guard against the most threatening danger 
which will undermine our independence and unification. ‘This danger is 
Communism. This problem should be solved by the new Government. 
As approved by public opinion and the majority opinion of the National 


‘ Laos had been admitted to membership of the United Nations in December 
1955. 

* Radio Vientiane, reported by Hsinhua News Agency, 16 February 1959. 

> Hsinhua News Agency, 26 July 1959. 
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Assembly, I have selected for the Government members of political 
parties who desire to oppose Communist expansion in Laos.! 


On foreign policy, he stated unequivocally that his Government 
would resist Communist infiltration and expansion, and that, 
though bound to neutrality by the Geneva Agreements, ‘regarding 


peaceful co-existence, we shall have to inform neighbouring 
countries and the world clearly that we shall co-exist only with the 
free world’, 

This series of anti-Communist moves produced a sharp reaction 
from North Vietnam. This country was concerned to show the 
need for the re-establishment of the International Commission, and 
all her activities in this sphere have been directed to that end. Two 
bouts of military activity have been attributed to her, the first in 
early January 1959 when it was reported in Vientiane that North 
Vietnamese forces had penetrated about six miles into Laos, the 
second at the end of July when a Laotian Government com- 
muniqué announced that rebel attacks, armed and led by the North 
Vietnamese, were menacing the safety of the Kingdom. This 
second ‘invasion’ caused considerable alarm within Laos, and it 
was feared that the town of Sam Neua might fall to the attackers, 
whose numbers were variously estimated by officials of the Gov- 
ernment at from 2,000 to 8,000 men. The estimate was subse- 
quently reduced to that of ‘several hundreds’ and in August again 
rose sharply. 

Out of this intermittent fighting North Vietnam had been making 
a good deal of capital. In the earlier disturbances on the border, she 
claimed that Laotian units were penetrating into North Vietnam; 
and the escape of the second Pathet Lao battalion and the July- 
August outbreak she reported as ‘civil war’, emphasizing the 
gravity of the situation and demanding the recall of the Commis- 
sion. Her reaction to the political events has been similar; in reply 
to Phoui’s abrogation of the Geneva Agreements she issued an 
official statement accusing the Laotian Government of failing to 
reintegrate the former Pathet Lao members and of bringing in 
U.S. military aid. On that account she insisted that the Commis- 
sion should resume its activities. Pham Van Dong, Prime Minister 
of North Vietnam, addressed a series of letters to the Indian 
Chairman of the Commission for Laos, drawing his attention to 
events in that country. He likewise wrote to Mr Nehru and to the 
co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference, the Foreign Ministers of 


1 B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, Part V, 21 August 1958. 
’ ’ £ 
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the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. The general tone of all 
these missives was that Laos was not fulfilling her obligations to 
the Pathet Lao, that further U.S. aid was being introduced, and 
that the Government was not entitled to declare itself no longer 
bound by the terms of the Geneva Agreements, for all of which 
reasons the Commission should be recalled. 

These letters of Pham Van Dong’s, added to the flow of propa- 
ganda, produced considerable international repercussions. India, 
though during the four years of the Commission’s functioning she 
had on the whole supported the Royal Laotian Government, had 
not wished to adjourn the Commission in 1958 and was anxious to 
reactivate it at the signs of unrest. Meanwhile, at the end of March 
President Prasad of India had visited the country, and the Laotian 
Foreign Minister was reported by an Agence France Presse cor- 
respondent as having stated that the President had given an assur- 
ance that India would not desert Laos if anything should happen 
in the future. The Foreign Minister also stated that: 

On their arrival in Vientiane, our Indian guests of honour did not 
quite apprehend our problems and difficulties, particularly the problem 
of the border adjoining North Vietnam. They were under the impression 
that we were wrong and were unaware that a certain part of our territory 
had been invaded... After hearing our explanations of these prob- 
lems, President Rajendra Prasad and his advisers had no doubts on the 
authenticity of these incidents, as well as on the fact that our neigh- 
bouring countries in the north and east had seriously tried to find fault 
with us. However, in general, President Prasad advised us to be patient.? 

Mr Nehru approached the co-chairmen of the Commission to 
ask them to reconvene it? and stated openly that he favoured this 
policy, although he admitted that no Commission could be forced 
on an unwilling Laotian Government.* He was anxious to ‘keep 
Laos out of the cold war’, to which end he believed the 1954 
agreements had been made. 

The British and the Soviet co-chairmen had their attention 
drawn to the situation both by Mr Nehru and by Pham Van Dong, 
and the Russians in several Notes pressed Britain to ask for a re- 
call of the Commission. Talks were held early in June and again 
early in August between Mr Gromyko and Mr Selwyn Lloyd, but 
no conclusions were reached. The British Government had made 
its attitude plain in a communiqué of 16 April,* which stated that 

1 B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, Part V, 7 April 1959. 

® The Hindu, 21 April 1959. 


8 The Hindu, 11 June 1959; New York Herald Tribune, 9 August 1959. 
*B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, Part III, 25 April 1959. 
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it considered that the Commission in Laos had completed its tasks, 
and it was for the Laotian Government, if it wished, to demand a 
resumption of its activities. 

The Chinese were very much more closely involved than their 
Soviet allies. Since the Geneva Agreements, China had followed a 
policy of keeping her frontiers insulated by Communist or strictly 
neutralist countries, and the prospect, however remote, of a 
S.E.A.T.O. member or a U.S.-supported State on her threshold 
cannot have been attractive. She, too, officially requested the re- 
call of the Commission in Notes to the co-chairmen, while the 
Foreign Minister condemned Phoui’s unilateral repudiation of the 
agreements in a statement of 18 May. On the whole, however, 
rather less open official pressure has been brought to bear than the 
tirades in the Chinese press might lead one to expect; her North 
Vietnamese satellite has acted, if not without China’s approval, at 
least without her lead. 

During this period, Laos was accused variously of violating the 
Geneva Agreements, of breaking her 1956 and 1957 agreements 
with the Pathet Lao, and finally of ‘completely tearing up’ the 
Geneva Agreements. The chief points of Communist complaint 
were: (i) failure to reintegrate the Pathet Lao; (ii) failure to give 
the Neo Lao Hak Xat a share in the government; (iii) the intro- 
duction of U.S. arms and training personnel into the country; 
(iv) suspected adherence to aggressive outside blocs. The Govern- 
ment argued on (i) that it had accomplished the reintegration of 
the Pathet Lao; on (ii), that such an agreement could not be ex- 
pected to be perpetually binding; on (iii), that the introduction of 
U.S. arms and personnel was not expressly forbidden by the 
Geneva Agreements (which in any case it now repudiated) ; and on 
(iv), that it did not intend to adhere to S.E.A.T.O. The United 
States, in a statement of 30 May, denied that they had exerted any 
influence on Government policy in Laos, and indeed there seemed to 
be no material evidence for this accusation. Lesser claims of the 
Communists that Laos had concluded military agreements with 
Siam and South Vietnam seemed also to be without foundation. 

The Laotian counterclaim that the insurrection in Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua was armed and led by the North Vietnamese, 
though not improbable, has little tangible proof to support it. The 
Laotian Government claimed to have captured Chinese and Czech 
guns, which it adduced as evidence for Communist interference, 
but, as these might very easily have been old Pathet Lao arms, they 
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do not prove invasion. The rebels in Sam Neua have been identi- 
fied as Black Thai, a tribe which lives on both sides of the Laos— 
North Vietnam border, so their presence does not prove invasion 
by North Vietnam herself. 

Fact and fiction mingle easily in a country where communica- 
tions are so bad. It is not clear whether both sides may not have 
exaggerated the seriousness of the fighting: North Vietnam earlier 
in the year, to press for the recall of the Commission; and the Lao- 
tians recently, perhaps to bring the affair more sharply to the notice 
of Western countries and the United Nations, and to discredit the 
Communists. The North Vietnamese, alarmed at the ground lost 
by the ex-Pathet Lao over the last year, would be happy to have 
the Commission, with its Polish member, backin Laos. China’sinter- 
est in the country is perhaps more negative than is that of North 
Vietnam; frontier security is important to her, but there is nothing 
to show that she has territorial designs on Laos. In any case, 
though China probably cares little for most Asian opinion, she 
might not wish to provoke India further at present. 

C. MacD. 


Economic Progress in East Germany’ 


Impressions of a Recent Visit 


Next month, on 7 October, the German Democratic Republic— 
or East Germany—will celebrate the tenth anniversary of its 
founding, at a time when its very existence as a separate political 
state is a matter of contentious international debate. 

‘Federation’, ‘co-existence’—those are the favourite words used 
in East Germany to express the possible future relationship be- 
tween the two Germanys. And ‘future’ in East Germany means a 
condition to be reached in the course of a decade or so. The more 
immediate aim is to clear the way for new markets, the resumption 
of a flow of raw materials from normal sources, and the fulfilling 
of Five-Year Plans. 

1 This article is based on discussions and impressions gained by two journal- 
ists during a recent visit to East Germany. 
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The East Germans are proudest now of their remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery which gives them a high place among industrial 
nations in Europe and even in the world. “The real German miracle 
has been our recovery, not that of West Germany,’ one official said. 

Placards set up at traffic roundabouts show Uncle Sam, his ruck- 
sack loaded with dollars, pouring them into the laps of the people 
in Bonn, whereas the East Germans, as they point out, started out 
with one-third the size of pre-war Germany and about half the 
country’s heavy industry. There was also the burden of repara- 
tions—often in the form of machinery—paid to Russia until 1949- 
so. And there were no handouts from Uncle Sam. (But the ubi- 
quitous rcd and white propaganda banners hung, strung, and 
stretched wherever possible, often give fulsome thanks to the 
Soviet people for their friendship and help.) Since then the East 
German economy has been gradually geared towards playing its 
part within the integrated economy of the Soviet-East European 
sphere. The East Germans aim at more than doubling the gross 
output, as compared with that of pre-war times in their area, by 
the end of 1960 when their second Five-Year Plan will be com- 
pleted. 

Though they scoff at the manner in which West Germany has 
made her recovery, the East Germans are very much aware of the 
luxuries to be enjoyed in the West. They need only go to West 
Berlin to compare—and some go to buy surreptitiously a much- 
needed pair of shoes made of good-quality leather. 

In West Berlin, the shops are crammed with goods, many of 
American origin; little glass showcases with enticing articles are 
set up on the pavement of the broad Kurfurstendam; the girls 
wear their skirts above their knees; American cars jockey for 
space; people eat standing up at complicated automatic restaurants 
or sit for hours at sidewalk cafes; at night, the neon signs flash 
their private-enterprise messages. 

On the other side of the patrolled Brandenburg Tor, in East 
Berlin, the streets are quiet. It is almost safe to cross a wide avenue 
without looking left and right because only very occasionally does 
a car, a Wartberg manufactured at Eisenach, whiz by. Scraggy 
remnants of buildings still stand. An attempt is made at smartness 
in dressing but it is defeated by the general shoddiness of fabrics. 
Even the broad Stalinallee, the pride of the city with its Russian- 
style blocks, has the melancholy air of London in the days of 
‘austerity’. 
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The windows of the stores, however, are crammed with deli- 
cacies—tins of Russian caviar, bottles of Hungarian Tokay, tinned 
fruits from Czechoslovakia. There is plenty of butter and meat. 
Food rationing ended last year, although even before that extra 
food could be bought at higher prices. Now price lists displayed 
in food shops and the old covered central market show that prices 
have dropped.’ There is a waiting list for all cars and television 
sets. A Wartberg costs £1,500 sterling (18,900 marks), a baby car 
£700, a television set {120 (1,580 marks). The slogan banners say: 
‘How we work today, so shall we live tomorrow.’ 

There is the usual housing shortage. To qualify for a house on 
priority a worker must be in the building trade and have worked 
fifty voluntary shifts outside normal working hours. The country’s 
steel shortage, now being rectified, has been the chief reason for 
the building lag, according to the deputy chief architect of Dresden. 

In that beautiful old city, near the Polish and Czech frontiers, 
half destroyed in a two-hour bombing, building of dwellings is 
now in progress on a large scale. Mounds of rubble near the art 
museum have not yet been cleared away but, according to the plan, 
reconstruction is to be completed by 1965 at a cost of 200 million 
marks, of which go million will be spent on dwellings alone. A flat 
with an area of 50 square metres used to cost 28,000 marks to 
build, but now prefabrication has brought the price down to 21,000 
marks, and the aim is to build 20,000. 

The earlier apartment blocks are a muddy colour without relief. 
The most recent ones are enlivened by panels of colour, and in 
style are more like the L.C.C.’s blocks in Pimlico than those of 
Russia in the 1930s. A model of the future Dresden showed one 
civic building in the Russian style, monumental and embellished 
with towers. This building is now stripped of its towers. ‘We didn’t 
like them,’ the architect said briefly. 

A three-room flat in one of the buildings costs 11.50 marks a 
week (about 18s. 6d.). It has a kitchen and bathroom but no hot 
water in the kitchen. The traditional German tile stove for heating 
the living-room is provided. The rent is low, representing about 
an eighth of earnings. The national average weekly wage is 95 
marks ({7 10s.) and the official rate of 12.60 marks to the pound 
sterling accurately reflects purchasing power. 


1A pound of margarine costs 1s. 6d.; bacon, 4s. a pound; eggs, 6d. each; 
shoes, recently halved in price, just over £3 sterling; and a suit, just over £15 
sterling. 


B 
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The East Germans are promised that by 1962 they will have a 
higher per capita consumption of consumer goods than the West 
Germans. ‘Had we had West Germany’s resources—and the dol- 
lars—at the start, we would have caught up with her standard of 
living a long time ago,’ the works director of one factory said. “The 
West’s economic boycott,’ as he described it, had helped them, so 
he averred, by obliging them to discover new industrial processes. 

The most important of these discoveries, to which the East 
Germans chiefly owe their recovery, was the invention of two 
German scientists, Professors Bilkenroth and Rammler, for con- 
verting brown coal into metallurgical coke. Without this high-tem- 
perature coke, which serves as a substitute for the hard coal and 
coke of the Ruhr Valley from which East Germany is cut off, the 
manufacture of steel products and the building up of heavy indus- 
try could not have taken place. 

The world’s first brown-coal cokery was set up at Lauchhammer 
in 1952. Three nearby open-cast mines provide over 300,000 tons 
of lignite a day at an excavation cost of 1.90 marks per ton (about 
3s. at the official rate). The plant produces 12,500 tons of briquettes 
daily, a large part of which goes to making coke to feed the new 
low shaft furnaces, another East German invention, at Calbe. 

Lauchhammer has 13,000 workers and scarcely any automation. 
A seven-year plan is now being discussed to put the plant on a 
more modern basis. Workers submitted 548 proposals for improve- 
ment. Some were suggestions for reducing personnel. The plant is 
dirty, dismal, complex, inefficient, rambling, noisy, and smothered 
by a roof of brown smoke which hangs over the factory and the 
workers’ dwellings. In appearance, it is typical of pre-war plants, 
three-quarters of it having been bombed out, now rebuilt but still 
lacking much new machinery. 

Most factories are now nationally owned and in addition to their 
old trade names bear the VEB (Volkseigener Betrieb) sign over their 
entrance gates. 

What are the conditions today in these pre-war, now national- 
ized, factories? 

The ‘8th of May’ factory at Karl-Marx-Stadt might be con- 
sidered typical. It used to be known as ‘Niles’ and, as before, it 
produces lathes which are exported to forty countries. Since the 
war it has been enlarged. It reached pre-war production in 1952 
and by 1958 had doubled that figure. In the period 1958-65 the 
factory plans to increase production 187 per cent. As part of the 
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rationalization of production in the Communist ‘common market’, 
this factory has reduced its number of models to fifteen main types, 
eliminating models being made in other countries of the Eastern 
bloc. It has 8,oo0 workers who work a forty-five-hour week. 

Management of the factory is carried out by a board of fourteen. 
The workers are represented by a trade union council (the BGL— 
Betriebsgewerkschaft Leitung) which they elect—this year, for the 
first time, by secret ballot. 

A collective contract, drawn up with the necessities of the plan- 
ned national economy in mind, is agreed upon jointly by manage- 
ment and the union. Candidates for the trade union council are 
chosen and must be approved by the Abteilungsgesellschaft Leitung 
(Factory Sections Councils) and the chiefs of the workshop groups. 
Workers elect the members of the AGL by secret vote. 

At the ‘8th of May’ factory, the president of the trade union 
council (BGL) is a thirty-year-old electrician. He first attracted the 
attention of his colleagues (‘Kollege’ is the favourite form of ad- 
dress) when he made a suggestion for increasing production and 
decreasing costs by changing the electrical system of the plant. His 
proposal would have meant a saving of 30 per cent in electricity 
consumption. But, he explained, the engineers were against the 
idea and his suggestion got nowhere. Since he believed that its 
application was not limited to one factory, he appealed to the State 
radio, which took up his cause and gave him publicity. Having be- 
come known, in 1950 he was elected a member of the BGL; three 
years later he became second vice-president, and last year presi- 
dent. The president serves a two-year term and may be re-elected 
for no more than four terms. The electrician is drawing no extra 
pay as a union officer. He receives the average wages of his trade, 
750 marks (about {60 sterling) a month. On occasional odd days, 
‘whenever we have the time’, the trade union council members go 
back to their usual work at the bench so as not to lose their skills. 

What were the private goals of the workers in his factory? ‘Cars 
and television sets, a forty-hour week by 1965, and more culture, 
in that order,’ the union president said. (He added that the Social- 
ist Party in West Germany was promising a forty-hour week now.) 
As to ‘culture’, he said he wanted better and more interesting 
books. The ‘8th of May’ factory had its own library containing 
7,000 volumes of which 2,000 were in circulation. Among the 
foreign authors represented there were Galsworthy, Dickens, Shaw, 
Hemingway, Howard Fast, and Carson McCullers. 
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‘More money is what really counts,’ a union delegate said. And, 
as in capitalist systems, the opportunity to earn more money is the 
chief incentive to workers in East Germany. Equal pay for equal 
work is the law regardless of sex or age. Paid overtime is permitted 
only in rare instances. Additional pay is in the form of cash bonuses 
for overfulfilling production norms. 

Before the 1953 uprising, factories and the workers were ordered 
to fulfil certain norms by the Government, which is, incidentally, 
the paymaster. The workers rebelled, and the system now is quite 
different. 

‘It’s impossible to impose norms on the workers,’ a factory direc- 
tor said. “hey wouldn’t stand for it. You’ve got to talk it out with 
them on the factory councils and make them take an active part in 
what’s going on, and especially to make sure they know they aren’t 
going to lose money by adopting new working methods.’ 

Production aims put out by the regional planning committee are 
discussed for eight weeks or so, and a joint report estimating what 
the workers believe the factory can produce in a given time is then 
submitted to the regional planning committee for approval. In the 
end, the norms proposed must also be approved by the workers. 
Because overfulfilment of the norm means a bonus for the worker, 
a psychological gambit has been to set the norms slightly lower 
than the true possibilities. 

‘Aktivists’, combining the roles of efficiency expert and heckler, 
try to persuade workers to speed up work and to eliminate ‘dead’ 
time with the aim of overfulfilling the norm. They are not always 
successful. Several different systems for speeding up production 
are now being tried in various factories. Among them are the Seifert 
and the Russian Mamai systems. The Seifert system aims chiefly 
at trying to reduce dead time and is more complicated than the 
Mamai, which consists in dividing and sub-dividing the factory’s 
annual plan into monthly, weekly, and even daily plans for each 
working brigade so that at the end of every day or week the team 
and the individual worker know where they stand in relation to the 
factory’s overall planned output. At Leuna, the giant chemical 
works with 28,000 employees, this system is being operated and 
the figures are chalked up on a scoreboard in each workshop. 

Persuading workers to adopt one of the work systems for cutting 
out dead time is a slow job, an ‘aktivist’ at the famous hundred- 
year-old Zeiss-Jena optical works admitted. Figures show how 
slow a job it is: of a total of 39 million man-hours at the works this 
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year, new production methods will save 225,000, or 0-6 per cent 
of the total. The Zeiss factory has 18,000 workers, of whom about 
a third were employed there before the war. At the ‘8th of May’ 
factory, there are plans to save 14-3 hours of dead time per worker 
per year, less than three minutes a day. 

Another new feature of the nationalized factories is the ‘inven- 
tion’ brigade. These brigades sit permanently at each factory to 
examine and reward suggestions and inventions made by workers 
for improving working conditions, increasing production, killing 
dead time, etc. The brigades include an engineer, a trade union 
delegate, an ‘aktivist’, and a representative of management. At a 
meeting of the invention brigade at Leuna, for example, a young 
woman in denim overalls shyly suggested a new method for empty- 
ing vats of chemicals which would save wear on her hands and be 
a boon to others doing the same job. She was awarded 130 marks, 
and with a smile left the room to return to her work. 

Retirement age is sixty for women, sixty-five for men. Pensions 
vary according to the type of work and the number of years worked. 
The minimum, however, is 105 marks per month, and pensioners 
are permitted to supplement this with part-time work if they wish. 

Social insurance has been under the administration of the Free 
German ‘Trade Union Federation since 1956. All nationalized fac- 
tories have their own social insurance councils. Union dues are one 
hour of working wages per week, or an average of 8 marks a month. 
Of this sum, 40 per cent goes to the factory for social welfare— 
which aims to provide a kindergarten and créche for the children of 
working mothers, a well-equipped club-room, clinic, library, large 
‘Corner House’-type canteen where cheap, well-prepared meals 
are available, etc.—and 60 per cent goes to the national union for 
administrative purposes and ” the running of inexpensive work- 
ers’ holiday camps. 

Workers may take nema where they wish. East Germany’s 
present labour shortage is expected to worsen by 1963 when the 
full effect of the post-war decline in birth-rate will be felt. East 
Germany will then be short of 150,000 workers. Under such cir- 
cumstances there are naturally very few dismissals—and sacking a 
worker is in any case a complicated procedure. 

Because of the labour shortage, new factories need to entice 
available labour away from the old factories. The new factories 
offer good, modern housing at low rentals. This is the case at the 
Schwarze Pumpe, which, on completion in 1965, is expected to be 
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three times as productive as the old Lauchhammer works. To the 
East Germans the Schwarze Pumpe represents the bright future. 

Rising out of heathland near the Polish border, this complex, 
which includes housing for 13,000 of the planned 16,000 workers, 
will by 1961 be producing 2} million tons of coke annually and over 
4,500 million kilowatt-hours of electricity a year from its three 
thermal power stations, claimed to be the largest in the world. 
Moreover, the plant will turn out some 460,000 tons of synthetic 
petrol and 4,600 million cubic metres of gas a year which is to be 
piped throughout the country. The plant represents a capital in- 
vestment of 4,000 million marks (about £320 million sterling) and 
has reserves of coal for eighty years at the present rate of extrac- 
tion. 

Farmers, as well as factory workers, have been reorganized in 
the past ten years. After the agricultural reforms of 1945 and 1952, 
when co-operatives were set up, farmers found they lacked imple- 
ments and draught animals. To solve this problem, machine- 
tractor stations (MTS) were set up for the purpose of hiring out, 
at rates fixed according to the size of the farm, all types of farm 
machinery. ‘There are now about 600 machine-tractor stations in 
East Germany. 

There are three types of co-operative farm (Landwirtschaftliche 
Produktionsgenossenschaft). In Type I only arable fields are pooled 
and cultivated collectively, the rest remaining personal property; 
‘Type II includes collective ownership of draught animals, mach- 
ines, and implements as well as arable land contributed by mem- 
bers. Breeding stock and domestic animals remain private property. 
In Type III, collectivization extends to fields, woodlands, draught 
animals, implements, and arable land. By the end of 1958 about 
80 per cent of all arable land was worked by LPGs—most of them 
of Type III. Only in the past two or three years have they begun 
to pay for themselves. 

As in the factories, farm workers are organized into ‘brigades’ 
for ploughing, cropping, and tending livestock. Payment is based 
on units of work and type of work, and a farm worker with agri- 
cultural schooling is paid 30 per cent more than an unschooled one 

an example of the great emphasis laid on education in East 
Germany. 

One of the first co-operative farms began as an unauthorized 
undertaking in 1950, two years before the establishment of such 
farms became Government policy. It was started by a farmer, now 
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aged forty-eight, who had got some land under the reform. He 
decided that it would be more profitable to organize his neighbours 
and farm co-operatively. ‘At first, we had our own statute,’ the 
farmer said, ‘but we had to give that up.’ 

The farm now has its own agricultural school for those who have 
just left secondary school. ‘I finished school at twelve,’ the farmer 
said. ‘Now I’ve just got my diploma from the agricultural institute 
at Meissen where I was sent for two years. You’ve got to know a 
lot more than I did before trying to organize a farm like this. Well, 
it’s never too late to learn.’ 

The school-leaving age is now fifteen, but in 1962 it will be six- 
teen. At fourteen a student with high enough marks goes to the 
equivalent of grammar school from which he can enter the univer- 
sity by passing his ‘Abitur’. The student who does not go on to 
grammar school spends the years between sixteen and eighteen as 
an apprentice in the trade he wants to work in and then, if he shows 
sufficient promise, may be sent to a university. At the university all 
workers’ sons receive a living grant of between {14 and {20 ster- 
ling a month. 

The majority of doctors now being trained—and there is a short- 
age of some 10,000 doctors in the country—are workers’ or farm- 
ers’ sons, the chief of the Dresden medical faculty said. One young 
doctor who had recently qualified and was doing his hospital work 
at a Dresden polyclinic was the son of a bricklayer. He told us that 
among the East Germans who each year cross over to West Ger- 
many there are many doctors. ‘You see, at the beginning, it was 
made almost impossible for doctors’ sons to become doctors,’ the 
young man explained. ‘Most of the doctors who left were in their 
forties and they didn’t feel they could wait for the luxuries here 
which they could get now in West Germany. And then, if they 
wanted their sons to become doctors . . . well, it’s understandable 
in a way.’ He said that some of the newly qualified doctors were 
leaving, too, but ‘more out of a sense of adventure than anything 
else. They want to see something new. And there’s always the 
danger that after getting a free education they forget what they 
started from, so to speak. They think they need all the luxuries, so 
they get out.’ 

Did this mean the young had no faith in their future in East 
Germany? 

‘No. That isn’t true for the majority. Take my family, for ex- 
ample. My elder brother never had a chance to study. He’s a fur- 
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niture maker now. My younger brother is just beginning to study 
medicine. I know what this has been worth to me.’ 

But if the young doctor was ‘for’, there was the eighteen-year- 
old building apprentice who was ‘against’. He was passing the 
warm summer evening at a sedate dance-hall in Dresden and, like 
most East Germans, he was eager to talk. He was the son of an 
insurance official and hoped to become an architect. He complained 
bitterly of ‘pressures’ being exerted on the young. 

‘Eight out of ten of my class were told they had better volunteer 
for the army if they wanted to get on in jobs later,’ he said. (Off- 
cially, East Germany has no conscription.) ‘And of course they 
went.’ He said he hated the army and would not go. He thought it 
unfair that he had received no study grant while workers’ sons did, 
and furthermore there were the ‘voluntary’ duties which irked him. 
These duties—free time given by citizens and at the State’s dis- 
posal for work on national projects—consisted of an evening’s work 
once or twice a month. 

At the university in Jena, a seminar in political economy which 
the writers visited was conducted something after the fashion of a 
Sunday school catechism, with the young lecturer breaking off 
from time to time to allow a faltering student’s requisite answer, 
often taken from a book open on the desk. 

Not long ago university students demanded more mathematics 
and less Marx. After several weeks of wavering, the Government 
refused their request. But at the same university, the bulletin board 
announced a series of lectures in English by Mr L. Mumby of 
Cambridge on the ‘Rise of the Working Class Movement and the 
Development of the T'wo-Party System in Britain’. 

Houses of culture abound in East Germany. They look like 
great Victorian mansions and are resplendent with crystal chande- 
liers. One library had a subscription to the Manchester Guardian. 
The cinema, specializing in old, silent films, is usually full. They 
are meant to encourage the growth of a new intelligentsia. 

A thirty-four-year-old factory high official, himself a member of 
the Communist Party, well read, self educated, a spare-time writer 
without much hope of being published, described how writers and 
artists are encouraged in East Germany. 

If a writer is known, that is to say, if he has had at least some 
articles published, he can approach the management of some large 
enterprise and offer to study the problems of its workers and to 
write a book about it. He might then be hired as ‘factory writer’ 
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at 500 marks a month. He must work a few hours a day in the 
workshop to learn what the problems are. Then he must submit 
each chapter to the trade union council or to the ‘aktivists’ for their 
advice on style and content. He said that writers soon became fed 
up with this arrangement and left. 

There was another way of becoming a writer. ‘Each worker who 
has some literary talent can get two days off each month, paid, to 
attend the ““Young Authors’ Work Circle” in his district. At the 
end of eight weeks’ attendance he must present some work—a 
poem, a dramatic scene—for criticism. ‘‘Colleague,” they will tell 
him, ‘‘your writing lacks ideological consciousness. We don’t need 
psychology.” ’ Most young writers, he said, became discouraged. 

Speaking of those who fled to West Germany—said to be mostly 
under twenty-five years old—this official said, ‘What do you sup- 
pose? Life is easier in the West and more agreeable. But in spite of 
all that I dislike here, I am certain that the future is ours, that my 
life here means something. I shall continue to fight against the 
vices of our system. That is one of the reasons why I am in the 
Communist Party, and I don’t feel that I am alone. Have you 
noticed how the most dogmatic among us are the Communists 
over forty-five, those who have known exile? My generation is 
more open, more supple. One day power will come to them. Ul- 
bricht is no more immortal than Adenauer. The greatest wish 
amongst us, the “‘liberals’’, is the end of the cold war between the 
two Germanys.’ 

R. A. FRASER 
FERN RICH 


The Belgian Congo Today 


Background to the Leopoldville Riots 


THE riots in Leopoldville of 4 January 1959 put an end to the 
illusion that the Belgian Congo was a country of ever-increasing 
prosperity, with a contented population whose standard of living 
was rising so rapidly that the Congolese were not interested in 
politics. As long as his salary kept pace with rising prices the 
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African there did not appear to be politically minded, but from 
1956 onwards, when the economic recession hit the Congo, and 
most of the neighbouring countries were receiving new Consti- 
tutions, the picture began to change as far as the better-educated 
were concerned. 
AREA AND POPULATION 

The Belgian Congo covers about 2,345,400 square km., varying 
from low-lying tropical forest beside the rivers to high mountainous 
regions in the east; a large part of it is savannah at different levels. 
The River Congo—z,700 miles long—and its tributaries spread 
out fanwise over a huge hinterland. But there are little more than 
thirty miles of seaboard, for Cabinda to the north and Angola to the 
south, at the mouth of the river, are Portuguese territory. Matadi, 
the chief port, is ninety miles from the Atlantic coast, and between 
it and Leopoldville (275 miles) are cataracts insurmountable for 
navigation. Above Leopoldville the Congo is mainly navigable, 
with about 12,000 miles of waterways served by over 2,400,000 
metric tons of inland shipping. Most shipments pass by the goo- 
mile waterway from Leopoldville to Stanleyville. Elsewhere there 
are short stretches of rapids where the river termini are linked by 
rail. Stanley once said that ‘without a railway the Congo is not 
worth a penny’; and in 1898 a 250-mile stretch of railway was 
opened from Banana (nearest to the Atlantic) to Boma, the old 
capital, and thence on to Matadi and Leopoldville, which became 
the capital in 1922. Much railway building has followed, and the 
Belgian Congo is now linked with Lake Tanganyika at Albertville, 
while the mineral discoveries in the Katanga region in the south 
led to the construction of more railways connecting Elisabethville 
with the Northern Rhodesian line leading to Beira on the east 
coast, and with the Portuguese system to Lobito Bay on the 
Atlantic. The Belgians have gradually altered the gauge of their 
chief railways to correspond with the Rhodesian and Portuguese. 

Most of the 13 million Africans in the Congo are of the Bantu 
race. In 1908 there were only about 3,000 Europeans, the figure 
rising to 25,000 in 1939, and to 109,000 (excluding Ruanda- 
Urundi) at the present day. Only about 10,000 of these are 
settlers, and there is no Asian problem, for most of the small 
traders in and around Leopoldville are Portuguese or Greek, while 
others are of European nationality. The territory is divided into 
six provinces, varying in size from Kivu, the smallest, of about 
one-quarter of a million square km., to the Eastern Province of 
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over half a million square km. (The Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi is not a province of the Congo.) The Province of Leopold- 
ville has the largest population, with over 3 million Africans (and 
32,000 Europeans), for, with its proximity to the sea, this was the 
first region to be developed. Katanga, richest in minerals, and with 
the greatest number of Europeans (35,000), contains the fewest 
Africans—1} million. 
THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

During the second World War, after the occupation of Belgium 
in 1940, the Congo economy worked entirely for the Allies, and 
when, at the end of 1941, supplies from Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies were cut off, the Congo became an important source 
of raw materials, especially of copper, tin, industrial diamonds, 
rubber, and palm oil. The economy of the Congo had originally 
depended mainly on the export of ivory and also to some extent of 
wild rubber, and harvesting of this latter commodity was resumed 
on a large scale during the war—indeed, by 1944 exports of wild 
rubber exceeded those of cultivated rubber. But in recent times 
agriculture and mining have become the chief activities, employing 
the majority of the labour force and providing most of the exports. 

Rubber is mainly cultivated in the Equator Province and in the 
south of the Eastern Province, close to the tropical forests. Palm 
oil was first produced in the Kasai and Kwango regions, but its 
production has now spread to other parts and covers about half a 
million acres. Cotton is an African crop, increasing rapidly, and is 
grown in the Uele and in much of the north-eastern regions. 
Coffee, which grew wild in the Congo, has only been cultivated 
since 1920, but the rising price made it very popular with the 
Africans. Maize, ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, and various other 
food crops are grown by the Congolese, mainly for their own con- 
sumption, as well as rice, tobacco, and fibre crops, used for local 
manufacture, where the climate is suitable. 

Minerals comprise about two-thirds of the total value of exports 
and have been the main factor in the prosperity of the Congo, with 
copper from the Katanga as the outstanding commodity. Most of 
the mines are open-cast. In 1912 the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga produced only 2,500 tons of copper, but by 1937 the 
figure had risen to 150,588 tons, and in 1956 to 247,452 tons, toa 
value of about 11,000 million francs. This increase was largely due 
to the development of hydro-electric power. (Incidentally, elec- 
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tricity from the Lufira Falls also provides lighting for all factories 
in the region.) The most important diamond field, which is allu- 
vial, is in the Kasai, and belongs to the Forminiére (Société 
Internationale Forestiére et Miniére du Congo), one of the world’s 
greatest producers of industrial diamonds. ‘There are also deposits 
in the north-east and elsewhere. Gold was mined from 1904 
onwards and is now found in several regions. In 1958 the Kilo- 
Moto gold fields (in the east) produced 7,134 kg. of fine gold out of 
the total Congo yield of 10,900 kg. Uranium ore was mined near 
Jadotville in the Katanga and before the war was shipped to 
Belgium for extraction, but during the war it went to America. It 
is now processed in the Congo and only the concentrates are 
exported. Apart from copper, tin, iron, and manganese are among 
the most important minerals in the Katanga. ‘The mining com- 
panies have been prosperous enough to improve the living condi- 
tions of their employees by providing good housing, as well as 
health and social services,-including education. 

Since the war there has been a great development of industry, 
mainly for local consumption. Manufactured goods include shoes, 
beer, cement, textiles, sugar, tobacco, bricks, chemicals, insecti- 
cides, bottles, and metal containers. Most of this industry is situ- 
ated in and around Leopoldville, thus saving the cost of transport 
of machinery arriving from oversea; but there is also local manu- 
facture in the mining regions of the Katanga. Imports consist 
mainly of machinery, equipment, and consumer goods. 

After the war, the price of raw materials continued to rise and 
the Congo economy leapt forward. In 1952 the value of exports 
was put at 20,000 million francs—an increase of 88 per cent as 
compared with 1948—and by 1956 it had reached 28,000 million 
francs. Then a fall in world prices of raw materials hit the Congo 
and by 1958 the value of her exports had decreased by 25 per cent 
to about 21,000 million francs, although the volume was rather 
higher in 1958 than in 1956. These figures have a bearing on the 
political difficulties of 1959. 

In the years 1940 to 1944, ordinary budgets had produced a 
surplus of 1,000 million francs, and surpluses continued after the 
war. Although the Governor-General, M. Petillon, had declared 
in 1954 that budgetary expenditure must be reduced, it continued 
to rise, and today the Congo needs a substantial loan in order to 
cover the budget deficit. The annual national income in 1957 was 
48,000 million francs and is now estimated at 55,000 million 
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francs. he African share, 46 per cent in 1950, had by 1956 risen 
to 54 per cent, and is still considered to be rising. Because of 
increased costs, the amount of money allocated towards carrying 
out the 'Ten-Year Plan (started in 1950) was more than doubled in 
1957, bringing it to about 50,000 million francs. Another Ten- 
Year Plan, estimated at 55,000 million francs, will begin next year. 
Much of the money will be spent on building a dam on the Lower 
Congo at Inga to provide cheap electricity, estimated at 25 
million kw. on completion. In 1957 it was thought that the whole 
scheme would cost about 158,000 million francs; but since then 
the estimates have been revised, and at present a barrage in the 
first valley is contemplated, to provide a capacity of 400,000 kw., 
which it is hoped will be achieved by 1964. Bauxite in the neigh- 
bourhood could then be worked at a profit. 

Private investment has, till recently, played a very important 
part in the country’s economy, but since early in this year it has 
fallen off as a result of lack of confidence following the Leopoldville 
riots. Although Government investment had gradually been assum- 
ing greater importance, private investment between 1950 and 1956 
still averaged some 63 per cent of the total. At the end of May 1959 
the Governor of the Central Bank of the Congo, in a speech in 
which he stressed the importance of private investment, estimated 
that 81,000 million francs would need to be invested in the Congo 
during the next ten years in order to maintain the present rhythm 
of economic and social development; 6,000 million, he added, 
would have to be found before the end of the year. 

African labour is of cardinal importance in the country’s 
economy. During the war, when Congolese were recruited for the 
army and went off to Nigeria, Abyssinia, and even farther afield, 
there was a great labour shortage, particu! .e plantations. 
Wages rose, but hardly more than enou; inpensate for rising 
prices. ‘Towards the end of the war, Af labour was requisition- 
ed and all adult males had to work, le the villages had to pro- 
duce certain quotas of particular crops. By 1943 the Congolese 
were forced to reduce the acreage of some crops, and to grow more 
of others which were needed by the allied war economy. Many 
Africans were moved from one region to another in order to pro- 
mote specific kinds of production. The labour problem was 
accentuated by the rural exodus towards the towns. A commission 
operating between 1925 and 1931 had recommended that not more 
than 10 per cent of the male adults should be allowed to leave the 
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villages; but the war upset these wise counsels, while the sub- 
sequent prosperity tended to camouflage the problem. In fact, by 
1959 over 20 per cent of Congolese had left their villages. 

The density of population is not unlike that of the Rhodesias, 
but it is very low as compared with Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
While the Belgian Congo is still under-populated, the small ‘Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi has a surplus of population—81 
inhabitants to the square km. as opposed to the Congo’s 5-61. 
When the Belgians arrived in the Congo the huge hinterland was 
strangely empty. Both because of their tiny coastline and of the 
cataracts below Leopoldville, the Congolese, impoverished by 
tribal warfare and by four centuries of slave trade, had been cut off 
from the outside world. Although more advanced than the primi- 


tives of the interior, even the Bakongo near the mouth of the 
Congo were very backward. Most of the villages were situated by 
the banks of the river in unhealthy swamps, and the people were 
riddled with all the diseases of tropical Africa: yellow fever, sleep- 


ing sickness, and leprosy were rampant. Increase of population 
was virtually impossible. Those who criticize the Belgians for 
keeping the Congolese backward politically might well reflect that, 
in their administration, considerations of health had to take pre- 
cedence over political education; for most people, on seeing a 
village full of lepers, would first concentrate their energies on the 
alleviation of suffering. Belgium, without great resources, has 
altered the Congo’s static population figures. Between 1953 and 
1957 
the decline in infantile mortality, and also because of the lower 
adult death rate. This is regarded as a marvel by almost all those 
who have known the Congo. 

Expenditure on social welfare represents about one-quarter of 
the ordinary budget. In 1956 a pension and health insurance 
scheme for Africans was started, with equal contributions from 
employers, employees, and the State. In 1957 there were nearly 
700 European doctors and over 1,000 nurses, while Congolese 
medical personnel included over 1,000 men—mainly hospital 
assistants—and about 4,000 nurses and midwives. The first hos- 
pital was built at Boma in 1889, and by 1957 there were more than 
400, and over 2,000 dispensaries. Well over half of this work is 
carried on by missionaries. Much has been done for lepers—in 
1957 estimated at over a quarter of a million, 80 per cent of whom 
were receiving treatment. From 1888 onwards, priests went out to 


the inhabitants increased by 1 million, mainly because of 
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the colony and there are now over 5,000 European missionaries— 
10 per cent of the white adults—almost all of whose work is for the 
benefit of Africans. There are also a large number of Congolese 
priests and sisters. There are now over 30,000 schools, the great 
majority of them run by missionaries, with 1} million pupils, and 
a further 350 schools, with places for 20,000 Africans, for training 
teachers and other technical education. Since 1953 some African 
children have been admitted to schools previously reserved for 
Europeans, and over 800 Congolese now go to these mixed schools. 

Before the war, no Congolese had received a university educa- 
tion. The Church provided some Africans with theological training 
up to a high standard, and these have advanced far ahead of any 
other branch of local society—there are now three Congolese 
bishops. In 1949 a branch of Louvain University was founded near 
Leopoldville, and named Louvanium. By 1952 there were 140 
students following courses in medicine and agriculture, among 
other subjects. At this period, however, the diploma corresponded 
roughly to a school-leaving certificate. Senior courses at university 
level followed later, but so far only ten Congolese have obtained 
university degrees. In 1956 a State University was also opened at 
Elisabethville. On 31 October 1958 the Colonial Council approved 
a draft decree which provided that in future degrees conferred at 
Louvanium and Elisabethville would be regarded as equivalent to 
the degrees of Belgian universities. 

The fall in world prices began to hit the mining regions in 1957. 
In the Katanga production was reduced, and by September of that 
year there were 4,300 unemployed in the region, rising by March 
1958 to 16,000. By August 1958, copper prices had risen and 
unemployment fell in the Katanga; nevertheless, the days of boom 
did not return. At the beginning of 1959 there were still 9,000 
unemployed in the region and, more serious, the number at work 
had dropped from 45,000 in 1957 to 37,000, many having returned 
to their villages. It was interesting to note that diamonds held their 
own during the recession. The setback in agriculture was much 
slower than in the mining industry; but commerce, building, and 
small industry felt the strain. These last were most important in 
and around Leopoldville, where unemployment became marked 
during 1958. From under 7,000 unemployed in December 1957, 
the figure rose to 13,000 in May, and steadily increased month by 
month to reach over 23,000 at the end of 1958. It was estimated that 
at the time of the riots there were at least 30,000 unemployed in 
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Leopoldville, including some 10,000 youths who had slipped in 
from the villages, or had recently left school, and who remained 
unregistered. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS: 
RISE OF AN AFRICAN CONSCIOUSNESS 

In January 1945 the first newspaper for the Congolese, edited by 
themselves, appeared in Leopoldville—La Votx du Congolais. Of 
recent years many more papers have been published, and one of 
the most important, Conscience Africaine, appeared in Leopold- 
ville in 1955 as the organ of an African cultural association which 
advocated some degree of local decentralization. In July 1956, 
beside a picture of King Baudouin, it published a ‘manifesto’ of 
four pages, refusing to admit a colour bar, and suggesting that 
within thirty years the Congo should be independent. This 
‘manifesto’ produced great discussion among the better-educated 
Africans of Leopoldville (the évolués), and a few weeks later a cul- 
tural association of the Lower Congo, known as ABAKO (founded 
in 1950), led by M. Joseph Kasavubu, improved on the ‘mani- 
festo’", demanding complete and immediate emancipation and 
entirely rejecting the idea of a thirty-year preparatory period. 

The first municipal elections took place in Leopoldville on 
8 December 1957, and later in Elisabethville, Jadotville, and four 
other towns. In Leopoldville the voting followed tribal lines. The 
Bakongo, tribes of the Lower Congo, voted solidly together, but 
obtained less than half the total votes. The Upper Congo tribes, 
known as Bangala, were more divided, and although they had more 
votes than the Bakongo, none of the new African burgomasters in 
Leopoldville were Bangala. M. Kasavubu, leader of the Bakongo 
(and of their political association ABAKO), was the outstanding 
victor and became burgomaster of the commune of Dendale. 

Throughout 1958 tension was rising, and both at home and in 
the Congo there were demands that Belgian policy should be 
clarified and re-defined. While the African pressed for higher 
wages and more equality with the European, as a result of the 
economic recession unemployment increased; machines were 
becoming cheaper than men, and at the same time less was being 
spent on public works. In October the Government dispatched a 
study group to report on the situation, in order to produce a plan to 
meet the needs of the Congo. On 7 December the Minister for the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, M. van Hemelrijck, stated 
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that the évolués awaited the Government declaration on the 
Congo with great impatience, and added that neither he nor the 
Governor-General had wished to prevent some of them from 
attending the All-African Peoples’ Conference held at Accra 
during that month. At that Conference, M. Patrice Lumumba, 
President of the Mouvement National Congolais, declared that his 
aim was to free the Congolese from the colonial regime and help 
them to attain their independence. 


THE LEOPOLDVILLE RIOTS 

sefore describing the riots in Leopoldville it may be of interest 
to mention briefly some earlier outbreaks of trouble in the Congo. 
In the Bakongo country, in the ’twenties, a semi-religious, anti- 
white movement connected with the Watch Tower movement, as 
it is known in the Rhodesias (in the Congo called Kitawala), made 
some headway. Its chief preacher in the Lower Congo was named 
Kibango, and it is also often referred to as Aibanguisme. This 
movement has never been entirely suppressed, and although out- 
breaks of it have been found in other regions, it seems to have its 
deepest roots and widest influence among the Bakongo, and may, 
in recent times, have been a useful tool for the ABAKO. In 1931 
a revolt took place in the Kwango, and another in the Kasai in 
1943; but more serious was that of the Masisi in 1944, which cost 
the lives of 150 Africans. These revolts were attributed to the 
Kitawala. Another disturbance in the Katanga, in 1943, had only 
economic causes and no connection with the Aztawala sect. Here : 
the force publique joined the miners on strike, and fled into the bush 
with their arms and ammunition. There followed a series of thefts 
and murders, and sixty Congolese were hanged before order was 
restored. 

The riots in Leopoldville, which started on 4 January 1959 and 
lasted for three days, are still fresh in memory. Forty-two Congo- 
lese were killed and 257 people injured, including 49 Europeans. 
In Leopoldville, all the ingredients for trouble had been present 
for some time, although it was just a chance happening which 
finally started the outbreak. A meeting at which M. Kasavubu was 
to have spoken was cancelled by himself. An impromptu meeting 
was held in the street and joined later by a crowd returning from a 
football match. One company of the force publique managed to 
maintain some kind of order, but at sunset they withdrew. Then 
the trouble began in earnest. Hooligans began to loot the Portu- 
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guese stores and set them on fire. Catholic schools, hospitals, 
missions, and churches were among the worst sufferers. Many of 
those killed were Congolese who were trying to protect the life and 
property of Europeans, and it was due to the heroism of these 
Africans that no white man was killed. The force publique obeyed 
every order, and indeed have remained loyal throughout. They 
were used to prevent the rioters from entering the European town, 
but in the African city the mob went unmolested for three days. 
Tear-gas bombs which might have been used were found to have 
deteriorated in the humid climate. On 5 January paratroops 
arrived from Kamina, the military base in the Katanga, but these 
were not needed, and on the 6th order was restored in the city. 
The Congolese were frightened and ashamed of the havoc; for the 
majority of the inhabitants had not been involved and had endured 
days and nights of horror. ‘That the rioters should have been left to 
do as they liked for three days was the aspect of the case which 
most shocked the Belgians, making them realize their weakness. 

A weck later, on 13 January, a message from King Baudouin was 
broadcast in several Congolese languages, assuring the Congolese 
that Belgium intended to hasten their political development, lead- 
ing them towards self-government and eventual independence. 
The Prime Minister, M. Eyskens, made a similar statement in the 
Belgian Chamber, while M. van Hemelrijck informed the Senate. 
‘These various declarations were well received by the Africans, but 
the Minister’s speech, differing slightly from that of King Baudouin, 
aroused anxiety among Europeans. 

Meanwhile, M. Kasavubu and two other ABAKO leaders, 
MM. Kanza and Nzeza, burgomasters of the communes most 
affected by the rioting, had been arrested, for at this time it was 
thought that the ABAKO had been responsible for the distur- 
bance. Subsequently it was realized that they had had only an 
indirect influence, and that the unemployment situation in Leo- 
poldville, added to the presence in the city of many ne’er-do-weels 
who had infiltrated from their villages, was the determining factor. 
It was expected that the ABAKO leaders would be tried on the 
spot, but the Government wisely concluded that a trial might be- 
come a political issue and flew the three men to Belgium, hoping 
that a short holiday might cool their heads. Leaders of other 
political groups in the Congo at once imagined that the ABAKO 
had the ear of the Government, and flew off to Belgium post-haste 
in order to present their own views. When the three Bakongo 
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returned to Leopoldville in May, they were acclaimed as heroes by 
their followers, and the first, rather moderate, views which had 
been expressed in the country, after the King’s message of January, 
have since given way to demands for independence at a very near 
date. Leaders of all political parties vie with each other in offering 
bigger and better terms to their followers. During the last six 
months, several small incidents have occurred in Leopoldville, 
Matadi, and Thijsville in the Bakongo country, but although a 
certain tension prevails, there has been no real trouble elsewhere. 

Since April an advisory Council, consisting of five Africans and 
three Europeans, has been set up in the Congo to assist the 
Governor-General. In February 1960, for the first time, elections 
for provincial councils are to be held. Since January there have 
been 450 Congolese in the middle ranks of the administration, and 
a speeding-up of Africanization in the service is envisaged. 
According to every responsible statement, however, this develop- 
ment will depend upon the rule of law being maintained. The 
Government means to resist every attempt to install a federal 
system or autonomous government in the regions. It insists that 
the Congo must be developed as a whole, in order that all may 
share in the benefits of the river and rail communications, and that 
the mineral wealth of certain regions must pay for the development 
of the poorer areas. The minerals of the Katanga, for example, 
have been the main support of the Congo, and in 1958 they con- 
tributed 40 per cent, directly or indirectly, to the budget. If the 
Bakongo claimed regional autonomy for the Lower Congo the 
Katanga might also be quick to abandon its poorer brothers and 
claim its independence. 


LEOPOLDVILLE AND THE EVOLUES 

From the foregoing it is clear that the main trouble-centre is 
Leopoldville. Its situation is, indeed, a quite special one. The 
criticism of over-centralization has been made, not only in relation 
to administration but also to business. There is a great deal of 
small industry and manufacture in the neighbourhood of the city. 
‘The growing African population has always outstripped the amount 
of housing available, although new housing estates have been 
created for Congolese and one man in three is said to be employed 
in building. Among the 360,000 Africans in the city, men out- 
number women by nearly two to one, whereas in the bush the 
proportion is about eighty men to a hundred women. In Leopold- 
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ville, moreover, there is a marked contrast between the cité 
indigéne and the ville européenne, very different from the situation in 
Brazzaville on the other side of the river, where whites and 
Africans live in the city, go to the same shops, and frequent the 
same bars. Very many factors contributed to the situation which 
had developed and formed the background to the riots. The Cairo 
radio, the Accra Conference, and the granting of independence to 
former French territories all had their effect. For the great mass 
of Africans in Leopoldville it was not de Gaulle who was the 
winner of the referendum in the French colonies, but Sékou 
Touré, who had dared to say ‘No’ to France. But local factors 
proved important in their timing. The inter-tribal dissensions 
between Bakongo and Bangala; the dislike of the Congolese for the 
Portuguese traders, who they considered cheated them; the great 
number of workless; and the perpetual contrast with Brazzaville 
across the river—all these factors contributed to make Leopold- 
ville an almost certain centre of trouble. 

Leopoldville, Matadi, and the whole Bakongo region are more 
advanced than the rest of the Congo, for it was only after the first 
World War that the discovery of minerals in the Katanga brought 
civilization to that area by leaps and bounds. Leopoldville, 
as the chief administrative and business centre, situated on the 
oldest railway towards the coast, and of importance for transport 
in general, has produced a greater number of évolués than are to be 
found anywhere else. It was therefore natural that most of the 
demands for political emancipation should come from this neigh- 
bourhood. There is little doubt that the Bakongo évolués of 
Leopoldville see themselves in the role of the leaders of an inde- 
pendent state, a fact which, in its turn, arouses resentment among 
the tribes of the Upper Congo. Opinions differ as to the number of 
évolués. A very conservative estimate made this year is 1,000 chiefs 
and 500 ieading people; but probably something more like 10,000 
might really be termed évolués, and as many as 30,000 if one 
includes évoluants, who are the most vociferous. 

In the first years after the war, when prosperity seemed to be 
unlimited, few Congolese appeared to think about the colour bar; 
but since 1950 they have become increasingly conscious of it. 
While there was no law against it, the black did not frequent the 
same cafés, cinemas, or shop-counters as the white. Nor did he 
travel in the same railway carriage. An African can only live in the 
European town with special authority, and he must keep up a 
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certain standard. It is only the évolué who minds. A Decree of the 
Governor-General of 27 November 1954 allowed whites to be in 
the African city, and blacks to be in the European town, up to 
10 o’clock at night; and from May 1955 the Congolese could buy 
alcohol in European cafés, whereas previously he might only buy 
beer. ‘Ten years ago it was rare to see a white man shake the hand 
of a black man in public, but in those days this was hardly so much 
a question of colour as of difference in occupation. Nor did one 
hear a black man addressed as Monsieur. Now, however, hand- 
shakes are common enough, as is the term of Monsieur. While 
some witnesses before the Parliamentary Commission of January 
1959 considered that the scorn of the white man for the black was 
the main reason for the riots—an aspect which was exaggerated in 
all summaries of the Report—this was not the conclusion of the 
Commission. It mentioned that while human relations often left 
much to be desired, particularly where the ‘petit blanc’ was con- 
cerned, the fault was not all on one side, for the évolués had an 
inferiority complex. In fact, they often attributed to colour atti- 
tudes that were due rather to difference in habits and education— 
class rather than colour. In the old days, the évolué lived as a 
Congolese while he worked like a European; but now he begins to 
live like a European and feels the difference. 

The leaders of ABAKO are adamant and refuse to meet the 
Europeans half way. From the day he became burgomaster, M. 
Kasavubu’s photograph could be seen everywhere in Leopold- 
ville, with Rot Kasa written underneath. The ABAKO still remains 
mystical, tribal, and anti-stranger (not only anti-white), in spite of 
the efforts of certain évolués to pin it down to Congo nationalism. 
Even if not actually members, all the Bakongo are behind it, and the 
leaders dream of the restoration of the old Congo kingdom, 
including Cabinda and parts of Angola and French Equatorial 
Africa. In the past the ex-abbé Youlou, Mayor of Brazzaville, was 
interested in the idea and often met M. Kasavubu. Their argument 
was simple: “The whites have invented new frontiers. They had no 
right to do so, and the old kingdom must be restored.’ The 
Bakongo still recall the ancient kingdom of Congo San Salvador, 
which in the sixteenth century sent black ambassadors to Rome. 

The Congolese in the villages adored their white man, and 
regretted more than anything that of recent years he was rarely 
seen. ‘hey complained to M. Raymond Scheyven, who visited the 
Congo in 1951, ‘Nous avons perdu notre Blanc!’ 'They explained 
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that notre Blanc no longer had the time to look after them, for he 
was overworked. Sometimes he drove through their village, but he 
did not stop. In the old days, notre Blanc had the time to talk, for 
he pitched his tent beside their huts, and in the evening would 
listen to their stories. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Investment is essential for the future development of the 
country, and most of it must come from private sources, for the 
sums loaned by Governments are not enough to capitalize a 
country like the Congo. The Minister told the Belgian Chamber of 
Commerce on 15 April that the security of capital already invested 
in the Congo was essential before Belgium would grant complete 
political independence to the Congolese; and he repeated his 
words in Parliament on 21 April. 

Independence is an infectious word in Africa today, but it takes 
several generations to train a man for business and industry, and 
this is a line hitherto unknown to the Congolese. The évolué will 
have to learn that patience and experience are not to be ignored, 
or the potential wealth of the Congo will be dissipated and lost. 

Marjory ‘T'AYLOR 


Socialist Realism Obdurate 


Cultural Developments in Czechoslovakia 


IN 1948, shortly after their successful coup d’état, the Czecho- 
slovak Communists staged a Congress of National Culture. In 
June 1959 they organized a Congress of Socialist Culture in 
Prague, and the difference in nomenclature between these two 
gatherings reflects many of the developments in the intervening 
eleven years. It should be interesting to see when the Czech regime 
will feel justified in calling a Congress of Communist Culture. This 
year’s cultural meeting in Prague was a highly organized event, 
preceded by months of discussion in the specialist and national 
press, by countless meetings between artists and ‘the people’, and 
by several preparatory conferences dealing with individual aspects 
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of the cultural scene. The Congress itself produced a vast amount 
of uninspired verbiage and advocacy of the official line by the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party’s present main spokesmen on 
cultural and ideological matters: Ladislav Stoll, Rector of the 
Party’s Institute of Social Sciences, and Jiri Hendrych, one of the 
Secretaries of the Central Committee. 

On the whole, the contributions to the debate, whether made by 
writers, artists, Party hacks, or just culture-conscious delegates 
from factories and villages, make very depressing reading. The 
level was uniformly low. There was hardly any evidence of the 
spirit of honest doubt and hope for a more worth-while future 
which informed the Czechoslovak Writers’ Congress in April 
1956.1 Compared with the ‘Third Congress of Soviet Writers, 
held in May 1959, the Prague Congress was a reactionary and 
retrograde affair, and some of the views expressed by Khrushchev 
in his speech to the Soviet writers would have hardly found accept- 
ance in Prague. Indeed, the late Andrei Zhdanov, were he alive 
today, would have certainly felt more at home there than in 
Moscow. Perhaps it was not a coincidence that the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Czechoslovak Congress, headed by Mikhailov, the 
U.S.S.R. Minister of Culture, included Leonid Sobolev, one of 
Pasternak’s most vituperative critics. 

Ideologically, the directives handed down to Czechoslovak 
culture were almost naive in their simplicity: revisionism had been 
overcome, the writers had rallied to the Party, and now all that had 
to be done was to provide ‘the people’ with the cultural goods it 
wanted and needed. To do that efficiently, writers and artists must 
desert their ivory towers for the hurly-burly of everyday life—they 
must get to know the people in order to be able to reflect its 
achievements in their works, for that is what the people wants 
them to do. Many of the speakers at the Congress expressed their 
surprise at the high standard of popular demand in cultural mat- 
ters which they had discovered during the many meetings with 
their potential customers which preceded the Congress as a kind 
of cultural market survey operation. 

But the main theme of the Party’s spokesmen was that all artists, 
and notably writers and poets, must play their part by the side of 
the proletariat in the ideological struggle still raging. The Stalinist 
dogma of the continuing class war was trotted out over and over 
again, together with urgent exhortations to vigilance against ‘the 


! See ‘Caution in Prague’, in The World Today, August 1956. 
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enemy’, both at home and abroad. This self-imposed persecution 
mania, which seems to have become a thing of the past in the 
U.S.S.R., still grips the ideologists in Prague and they continue to 
use the bogy of class-war conflicts and capitalist encirclement to 
arouse some measure of unity and ideological purpose in reaction 
to this alleged threat. In 1959 this has a flavour of almost Bourbon 
determination to stay behind the times. ‘Thus Hendrych had this 
to say: ‘It would be a dangerous illusion to ignore the continuing 
existence of the class war in our country. Both internal and ex- 
ternal enemies try to divert the class war into the cultural sector, 
which is potentially their most fruitful field.’! Stoll, in his main 
report, denied any intention on the part of the regime to grant a 
cultural monopoly to any group or faction, however close its views 
might be to the ideal of social realism, but he insisted on the need 
for absolute unity on the cultural front in face of a hostile world of 
capitalism and exploitation. This unity, he said, was an absolute 
necessity, for ‘the imperialist bourgeoisie regards the influence and 
vestiges of bourgeois morality as its ally and the N.A.T.O. 
Cultural Commission in Paris counts on this.’ 

Religious beliefs are among the most dangerous of these bour- 
geois remnants, according to Stoll: ‘Our Communist ideology pre- 
vents us from insulting anyone’s religious beliefs, but we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that dark and criminal forces are trying 
to misuse religious feelings against the interests of the people and 
of peace.’ Revisionism, however, is the main issue, and among the 
many sins covered by this term in Czechoslovakia today the worst 
are to have been eager for a thaw in 1956, to be aware of the under- 
lying causes of the changes in Poland and the tragedy in Hungary, 
and to be keen to extend cultural relations with the West. Speeches 
at the Congress showed that not all artists were as unanimous in 
their support of the Party line as Stoll and Hendrych would have 
them be. Memories of the 1956 Writers’ Congress still worried the 
Party ideologists, although of the two most outspoken critics in 
1956—the poets Jaroslav Seifert and Franti8ek Hrubin—the 
former remained silent in 1959, while the latter confined himself 
to a cliché-ridden appreciation of the high standard of popular 
taste in culture brought about by the ‘cultural revolution’. 
Nevertheless, Stoll found it necessary to speak of ‘individuals who, 
although they do not represent any significant force, have during 

1 Hendrych’s and Stoll’s speeches are reprinted in Literdrné Noviny, 13 June 
1959. 
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the last three years become very active and have tried to extend 
their influence over young people’. Hendrych, while welcoming 
‘the ruin of revisionism’, told its supporters, ‘who in their heart 
of hearts still maintain their old stand. . .: ““We will not tolerate 
double-faced people in our society and least of all in our cultural 
life.”” ’ 

‘There seems to be some kind of passive resistance and solidarity 
among the victims of the regime’s constant intrusions into the 
cultural sphere. For example, Ivan Turzo, the Director of the 
Slovak National Theatre in Bratislava, spoke about the difficulty of 
carrying out any kind of purge or even check on the quality of 
work in the theatre in face of the ‘protectionism’ cultivated by some 
theatres in the mistaken belief that this was the best way of looking 
after their members.’ Another stage personality, Karel Palous, the 
present Director of the Realistic Theatre in Prague, attacked the 
recent tendency to seek contact with the West and stage Western 
plays: “The pessimism of the capitalist West has begun to threaten 
our socialist stage.’ A gulf, he said, had appeared between audi- 
ences and actors because of the growth of theories alien to the spirit 
of eternal optimism so beloved by social realism, theories ‘which 
almost accept Angst as the basic feeling of the European audience’.? 

The long preparations for the Congress naturally foreshadowed 
the views to be expressed there. For example, the official reluctance 
to countenance cultural links with the West, echoed by Palous, 
was expressed more forcefully some months earlier by Vasil Bilak, 
the Slovak Commissioner of Education and Culture, in an address 
to a conference of Slovak cultural workers in April 1959. He said 
then that an invasion of bad influences from the West was taking 
place—poor music had come from the capitalist world, Western 
plays had pushed Soviet and East European products off the stage, 
and films from the West were flooding the country’s cinemas. Pub- 
lishing houses neglected Soviet works, Bilak said, and went on to 
call for more translations of Soviet literature of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties. The whole tone of the discussion before and during the 
Congress makes it clear that translations of much of Soviet litera- 
ture of the fifties would be most unwelcome to the Czechoslovak 
authorities today. 

The anti-revisionist struggle received particular attention in the 
ideological preparations for the June Congress. A special seminar 


1 Kultura 59, 11 June 1959. 
2 Rudé Pravo, 10 June 1959. 
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on the subject was held in Prague on 16-17 October 1958 for 
Party officials and representatives of universities, scientific in- 
stitutions, and cultural associations. Vladimir Koucky, a Secretary 
of the Party Central Committee, told the seminar that even after 
the Hungarian events there had been a tendency to underestimate 
the threat of revisionism. “l’o this day,’ he said, ‘there are in our 
country objective conditions for the growth and spread of re- 
visionist ideas. Notably, there are attacks of all kinds against the 
basic theses of Marxism-Leninism in cultural matters, carried on 
in cultural journals. They are frequently clothed in abstract lan- 
guage, epigrams, and ambiguities, and they do much harm in the 
field of artistic creation. For example, their influence can be seen 
in the policies of our publishing houses, which often suffer from 
the effects of unprincipled liberalism. It is not by chance that some 
of our philosophers, literary critics, and aesthetes have just dis- 
covered the authority of Lukacs, Lefebvre, and other revisionists, 
who have recently become compromised. At the same time the 
publication of works which could be useful in the struggle against 
revisionism is being neglected and delayed.’! 

Stoll, who also spoke at the seminar, recalled that after the 
criticism of the personality cult, petit-bourgeois ‘radical’ views had 
spread, particularly in the universities, and he attacked those 
writers who felt in 1956 that they were ‘the nation’s conscience’ as 
typical of this trend.” 

The Writers’ Conference, which met in Prague at the beginning 
of March 1959, dissociated itself from the opinions which had pre- 
dominated at the Writers’ Congress in April 1956, a process to be 
continued by the Congress of Socialist Culture three months later. 
Significantly, the poet Jaroslav Seifert, who was the rebels’ spokes- 
man in 1956, was not re-elected to the new Central Committee of 
the Writers’ Union last March. 

Only a few weeks before this Writers’ Conference, the regime’s 
undying opposition to cultural revisionism had been made quite 
clear by the highest authority in the land. On 12 February 1959, 
Antonin Novotny, Czechoslovakia’s President and First Secretary 
of the Communist Party, attacked ‘certain individuals who, 
through ideologically dubious and underhand attacks and hints 
against the working class, try to influence the people and turn 
them against the Party with the aid of their articles, books, films, 
and plays’. In this report, made to some 15,000 Party officials on 


1 Rudé Prdvo, 1 November 1958 * thid., 21 November 1958. 
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his return from the twenty-first Soviet Party Congress, Novotny 
announced the Congress of Socialist Culture for June and asked 
that it should be guided by the requirements of ‘the uncompromis- 
ing struggle against all these tendencies designed to steer the de- 
velopment of Man toward general irresponsibility, petit-bourgeois 
individualism, cynicism, and amorality’. 

‘The need to eradicate revisionism—i.e., in this connection, the 
belief that art can be non-political—was therefore one of the two 
leading themes of the June Congress. The other was the demand 
that ‘the people’ must be given what it wants, i.e. ‘positive’ art. 
In this respect the theoreticians and critics found it extremely diffi- 
cult to define this hydra-like consumer, ‘the people’, and conse- 
quently they could do little to raise the standards of literary criti- 
cism, which has now been floundering in a morass of common- 
places and socialist-realist ambiguity for more than a decade. A 
long article in the cultural journal Literarnt Noviny (6 June 1959) 
attempted to analyse the ills besetting Czech literature and to guide 
it towards the ‘positive’ ideal required by the Party. In this article 
the critic Milan Jungmann defended the type of novel which 
flourished for some years after the 1948 coup d’état; these books 
described the social scene purely in black and white terms, con- 
centrating originally on the dramatization of manual labour and 
the processes of industrial production and evolving, in accordance 
with the Soviet pattern, the central figure of the ‘positive’ hero, 
burning with love for the Party, imbued with hatred of the class 
enemy, and constantly toiling on behalf of the working class. Stoll, 
in his speech at the Congress of Socialist Culture, advocated some- 
thing like a return to this kind of pseudo-literature, but it is 
doubtful whether this call will be heeded to any appreciable extent. 
It is difficult to see which way the harassed novelists can turn 
as they are hemmed in on all sides by the demands and prohibi- 
tions of the regime’s pundits. Jungmann in his article certainly 
dismissed with contempt any attempt at the psychological novel 
on the grounds that ‘a man divided against himself is utterly un- 
interesting.’ 

Communist literary criticism has, on the whole, been on this 
kind of level for too long to expect any immediate improvement. 
Three weeks after publishing Jungmann’s s unconvincing effort to 
reconcile ‘life’ and literature, even Literdrnt Noviny had to admit 
that critical standards were virtually non-existent. Faced by the 
constant danger that the Party line might suddenly change, 
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writers on the arts have been reluctant to commit themselves 
on any basic issue and the time-servers among them are content 
merely to beat the anti-revisionist drum. Literdrni Noviny (27 
June 1959) attacked art historians and literary critics for avoiding 
‘basic problems’, and although the journal sadly acknowledged 
that many works ‘now being published are continually on the 
borderline of revisionism because they are divorced from everyday 
ideological and creative problems’, it pilloried ‘those who do 
nothing but wait for the appearance of some revisionist work which 
they then proceed to attack’. 

The Party cannot be surprised if it has to watch writers and 
artists tainted by the bourgeois past. For example, Koucky, in the 
speech already quoted, spoke of ‘the long traditions of Social 
Democratism, Masarykism, and nationalism, which, together with 
the pressure of bourgeois ideology from abroad, form the basis for 
the growth of these new errors’. But the Communists feel they 
have a right to expect more from the younger generation, although 
even they have become affected by ‘the legend about the highly 
democratic character and freedom of expression of the bourgeois 
regime’ in the days of Masaryk and BeneS.? 

The young writers are to be cured by closer contacts with the 
people and by more concentrated indoctrination. A special con- 
ference of young Czech and Slovak authors is to meet in the 
autumn, and the Central Committee of the Writers’ Union de- 
cided in July 1959 to arrange for five authors ‘who have the re- 
quired courage’ to reside among the working people in various 
parts of the country.” This decision was clearly aimed at the 
Union’s more youthful members. 

Yet it is particularly the young who are guilty of the special 
crime of allegedly seizing upon isolated instances of negative de- 
velopments to present them as typical of everyday life. It was this 
kind of alleged distortion of socialist reality with which Dudintsev 
was taxed in the U.S.S.R. in connection with his Not by Bread 
Alone. Even though the Czech literary world has not produced a 
Dr Zhivago and is unlikely to do so on present evidence, it has 
given birth to a Dudintsev of sorts in the person of Josef Skvorecky, 
whose novel The Cowards does not mince words about the true 
state of affairs during the liberation and immediately after the war, 
and who has been the subject of severe criticism for that reason.* 
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2 Literarni Noviny, 4 July 1959. 3 e.g. Rudé Prdvo, 14 January 1959. 
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Slovak writers have often presented more of a challenge to the 
authorities, and though not much was said on this subject during 
the Congress of Socialist Culture they were strongly attacked dur- 
ing a session of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union at the beginning of the year. The Secretary of the 
Union’s Slovak section, Mraz, stated quite unequivocally that the 
work produced by Slovak writers during 1958 was poor both in 
quality and in quantity—they lacked working morale and were 
‘hopelessly dominated by individualism, megalomania, and self- 
satisfaction’. Subsequently, in March 1959, two Slovaks who had 
in 1956 been among the leading critics of the methods used to en- 
force agricultural collectivization—Ctibor Stitnicky and Dominik 
‘l'atarka—were removed from the Executive of the Writers’ Union. 

The ‘hard’ line in Czechoslovak literature, re-emphasized by the 
June Congress, has also been reflected by administrative changes in 
the Writers’ Union. In March 1959 the main cultural journal, 
Literarni Noviny, came under a new editor-in-chief in the person 
of Josef Rybak, a Stalinist of long standing. As cultural editor of 
the Party daily Rudé Prdvo he had advocated an uncompromising 
attitude towards all revisionists before, during, and after the 1956 
crisis. A few days after the June Congress, the First Secretary of 
the Writers’ Union, Jan OtéendSek, who had with some success 
managed to stay in the middle of the road during the controversial 
years, was replaced by the poet Ivan Skala. The calibre and in- 
clinations of this new administrative head of the Writers’ Union 
can best be gauged in the light of his own admission in 1956 that 
in the bad old days after 1948 he had come to be regarded as 
Slansky’s right hand. The aftermath of the June Congress also 
included the demise of the literary journals Nov} Zivot (New Life) 
and Kvéten (May)—the last in particular had on occasion served as 
a rallying point for young writers, and as recently as last February 
its views were described as ‘paper wisdom’ by Rybak.? In their 
place the Writers’ Union will sponsor a new monthly called 
Plamen (The Flame). 

The greater part of this article has dealt with literature, for it is 
the written word which concerns the Communist regime more than 
any other form of artistic expression and it is here that the most 
strenuous attempts at regimentation have been made. In other 
sectors there has been greater freedom and less consistency in 
pursuing the battle against revisionism. 


' Pravda (Bratislava), 12 January 1959. * In Rudé Prdvo, 11 February 1959. 
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The objections to Western influence in the theatre have already 
been mentioned. The stage is particularly susceptible to the cry 
for bringing the arts into closer contact with the masses. At an 
‘ideological conference’ for members and officials of the Prague 
National ‘Theatre, held in May 1959, the Theatre’s Deputy 
Director spoke of its duty to ‘play a more active part in the de- 
velopment of socialism and of the cultural revolution’. He urged 
the drama department to include plays about the ‘socialist present’ 
in its repertoire.! Following this conference steps were taken to 
organize guest performances by the drama department in the pro- 
vinces to supplement the work of the many provincial repertory 
companies. Similarly, a summer seminar for actors and producers 
in Karlovy Vary was described as too academic by Literdrni 
Noviny (11 July 1959). 

Among the more beneficial results of this policy of coming 
closer to ‘the people’ was an extended summer tour by the 
National Theatre’s opera company, which gave mammoth open- 
air performances in all parts of the country. The mainstays of this 
tour were the two most heroic and patriotic of Smetana’s operas— 
‘Dalibor’ and ‘LibusSe’—which are well suited to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of a mass audience. 

The cinema is governed by similar considerations, and there, 
too, the demand went out for a more socialist approach. A special 
conference in Banska Bystrica in February 1959 was held under the 
official slogan ‘For closer ties between the cinema and the life of the 
people’. Franti8ek Kahuda, Minister of Education and Culture, 


criticized the concept of objective art as ‘an open revision of Lenin- 


ist ideas’ and warned the assembled film producers that ‘the people’ 
would not like their work whenever it failed to depict ‘those forces 
which are driving our society forward’. Literdrni Noviny (6 June 
1959) took up the subject, arguing that only a correct Party 
political interpretation would enable film producers to create 
works of art. It decried the Western view of the cinema as part of 
the entertainments industry, preferring to regard it as an instru- 
ment of mass ideological education. Discussing the subject matter 
of feature films, Literdérni Noviny expressed particular approval of 
four recent productions: ‘A Life for Jan KaSpar’ (about an attempt 
to save a poisoned worker), ‘Crossroads’ (about the problems of 
adolescence), ‘Sunday Dreams’ (about life in a TB sanatorium), 
and “The Ugly Miss’ (‘the drama of an honest clerk’). 


1 Prague Radio, 19 May 1959. 
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As far as the visual arts are concerned there seems to be less of 
an effort to enforce social realism at all costs. However, a National 
Congress of Painters and Sculptors is due to meet before the end 
of the year, and the showdown may not come until then. It is true 
that Rybak, now in charge of Literdrni Noviny, has a dubious 
record in these matters—in 1957 he attacked the painter Jan Kotik 
for failing to recognize the significance of socialist realism! and 
more recently he criticized an avant-garde group of young painters 
collectively known as ‘Maj’. At the end of last year an ‘Exhibition 
of Fighting Art’ was organized to illustrate the advance of ‘pro- 
gressive art’ since the first World War.* This appeared to suffer 
from the worst aspects of socialist-realist poster art, and may well 
have been at the back of Dvorsky’s mind when he asked the Con- 
gress of Socialist Culture to eliminate the surfeit of sentimental 
rubbish from art exhibitions.! 

On the credit side, an exhibition of Czech art of the ’twenties 
held in Brno this summer seemed to be impressive in its scope, 
and no attempt was made to gloss over or misinterpret the Western 
and Parisian affiliations of such painters as Filla, Spala, Zrzavy, 
and Josef Capek. 

Music probably presents the greatest difficulties to the advo- 
cates of socialist realism—it is undoubtedly easier to paint a poster- 
type picture than to compose a string quartet on the same lines. 
‘The post-1948 era of ‘cantatas’ seems to have gone, although the 
Slovak composer Dezider Kardo§ felt they might be resurrected 
judging by his remarks to the Composers’ Congress in February 
1959, and Vaclav Dobias, who wrote the cantata ‘Build your 
Country to Strengthen Peace’ and set Stalin’s Order of the Day 
on the Liberation of Prague to music, is still Chairman of the 
Composers’ Union. Rudé Prdavo (24 February 1959) urged the 
participants of the Composers’ Congress to fight against ‘all 
symptoms of bourgeois modernism and empty aestheticism’. Con- 
cert programmes, the paper said, must ‘become an effective weapon 
of socialist ideology and morality’. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the climax of this year’s Prague Spring Music Festival 
was a concert by the Czech Philharmonic under Igor Markevitch, 
which culminated in a universally acclaimed performance of 
Stravinsky's ‘Rite of Spring’. It is obvious therefore that the 
Party paper’s exhortation has not been heeded by programme 

' Rudé Prdvo, 13 April 1957. * thid., 25 May 1959. 

’ thid., 31 December 1958. * Literarni Noviny, 13 June 1959. 
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builders, for anything less socialist-realist in music than Stra- 
vinsky can hardly be imagined. 

Yet the musical thaw of 1956-7 has been halted, and the official 
attitude to music was well summarized in an article written over 
a year ago by Dr Antonin Hofejé, the chief secretary of the Com- 
posers’ Union, in Hudebni Rozhledy (Musical Horizons):! ‘Let 
us give dué honour to Zhdanov! It was he who reminded the 
artists with severity, but also with courage, that their palettes and 
tonal systems were falling apart in their hands, that they had for- 
gotten to talk to the people.’ The same Hoyej8 delivered the main 
report at the Composers’ Congress in February 1959. ‘There he 
said: ‘Socialist culture can only be born in socialist countries. It is 
a pity that some of our artists still fail to realize this historic fact, 
and that they continue to look westward, seeking their inspiration 
in the music of the decaying bourgeoisie. . . We must be more con- 
sistent and more patient in the re-education of our members.’ It 
remains to be seen how these official words will be set to music. 

The shift of the cultural scene in Czechoslovakia seems to be 
back to the principles in force before Stalin died. Their relaxation 
was less pronounced in Prague than elsewhere in the Communist 
world, and the tightening-up process will therefore probably cause 
fewer difficulties there. Outside observers of events in the Com- 
munist world since 1956 have been quick to stress the docility of 
intellectuals in Czechoslovakia, yet the constant flow of regime- 
inspired warnings and exhortations would seem to indicate a 
steady stream of below-the-surface opposition among writers, 
artists, and thinking people. The trouble is that the gap between 
these intellectuals on one hand and the workers on the other really 
does exist, and in this sense the official propagandists are right. 
If, however, it were to be bridged by a favourable concatenation of 
circumstances, as happened in Poland or even in Hungary, and if 
the artists and writers were to establish contact with their potential 
audiences on really free terms, then the effects might very well be 
far removed from the officially sponsored ideal of social realism. 
Czechoslovakia’s writers, musicians, and artists might then resume 
their traditional place as the vanguard-interpreters of national 
aspirations, abandoning their present position as the regime’s 
pampered pipers required to play the tunes they are being paid for. 

O. Pick 

1 No. 3, 1958. 
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